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Total National Media Impressions by Year 


Print Electronic 


1988 

(3 markets) 9 MILLION 23 MILLION 


1989 

(3 markets) 15 MILLION 35 MILLION 


1990 

(5 markets) 90 MILLION 50 MILLION 

(high figure 

DUE TO THE 

MSG concert) 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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Factors contributing to the success of the 
campaign: 

0 Capitalizing on the overall resurgence of the 

BLUES AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO TODAY'S MUSIC. 

0 Timing and positioning Benson & Hedges Blues 

AS THE FIRST MAJOR SPONSOR OF THIS GENRE OF 
MUSIC. 

0 Creating unique publicity opportunities 

INCLUDING SHELTER PERFORMANCES, SPECIAL 
PHOTOS AND JAM SESSIONS. 

0 Utilizing press kick-offs to advance the 

FESTIVALS. 

0 Creation and development of informative, well 

WRITTEN PRESS MATERIALS. 

0 Tie-in with charity. 

0 Advance planning for placements in long-lead 

PUBLICATIONS. 

0 Collaborative efforts of the event group, PR 

AFFILIATE SYSTEM AND NATIONAL AGENCY. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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1991 Public Relations Plan 


I. Objectives 


0 Build brand awarness nationally and locally 

THROUGH POSITIVE AND SUPPORTIVE MEDIA 
COVERAGE OF THE 1991 BeNSON & HEDGES BlUES 
PROGRAM. 

0 Make Benson & Hedges synonymous with the 

BLUES AND POSITION THE BRAND AS THE LARGEST 
AND MOST PROMINENT SPONSOR OF THE MUSICAL 
GENRE. 

0 Increase national program and brand awareness 
THROUGH OUT-OF-MARKET PUBLICITY. 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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II. Strategies 

0 Target long lead media for Benson & Hedges 
Blues stories to break in advance of spring 

AND FALL FESTIVAL DATES. 

Example : New "Women in the Blues" (Barton, 

Ball and Strehli) 

Media : Mirabella, Glamour, Vogue, Elle, etc. 

0 Organize media days with program headliners 
IN Los Angeles and New York. 

Example : Profile of Benson & Hedges Blues 
HEADLINER, B.B. KiNG 

Media: In Flight publications. Jet, Essence, 

People 

0 Enhance both national and in-market media 

OPPORTUNITIES ASSOCIATED WITH LoS AnGELES AND 
New York press conference. 

Example : Service special photo of 
headliner/other celebrities at press 

CONFERENCE IN LOS AnGELES TO NATIONAL 
ENTERTAINMENT PUBLICATIONS 

Media: People, "Star Tracks", US, "Faces and a 
Places", Rolling Stone, "Random Notes" o 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 





0 Keep Benson & Hedges Blues top-of-mind during 

THE ENTIRE NeW YORK FESTIVAL WEEK. 

Example : Benson & Hedges Blues concerts - the 

PLACE TO BE TO ENJOY THE BEST IN BLUES. 

Place celebrity news items with New York 
DAILY "gossip" COLUMNS. 

Media : New York Times "Chronicle", New York 
Post "Page Six", etc. 


0 Develop new story concepts that further 

ENHANCE Benson & Hedges Blues' recognition as 

THE BLUES PREMIERE SERIES. 

Example : Who will carry on the blues 
tradition established by legends Dixon and 
Hooker? Benson & Hedges Blues performers - 
John Campbell, Bobby Radcliff, Anson 
Funderburgh and Lou Ann Barton. 

Media : Rolling Stone, Creem, Time, Esquire, 

ETC. 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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0 


Utilize charity spokespeople to speak on 
BEHALF OF BeNSON & HEDGES BlUES. 

Example : Delta Blues Museum, located in the 
BIRTHPLACE OF THE BLUES, IS COMMITTED TO 
PRESERVING THE HERITAGE OF THE BLUES. SiD 

Graves discusses the museum's history and its 

RELATIONSHIP WITH BeNSON & HEDGES BlUES. 
Media : New York Times Magazine, Spin, etc. 


0 Encourage national and local New York Music 

CRITICS TO ATTEND AND REVIEW A BROADER 
SPECTRUM OF BeNSON & HEDGES BlUES EVENTS. 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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PLAYBOY AFTER HOURS 



This vear, the annua! Benson Hedges 
Blues FestivaL with slops in Los Angeles, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago and Neu York, is 
liosiing special e\enings featuring the 
women of' the blues. Blues legend Irma 
Thomas headlines tlie B, fL show in 
Chicago on October 12 and in New \brk 
on October 19. 

Thomas has a right to sing the blues. She 
was a I7-year-()ld single mom and night¬ 
club waitress more than 30 years ago when 
the club's band first called her up to croon, 
launching her long career. But of all the 
blues classics she has since recorded—the 
original 7'nnr Is ())i My Side, It's Raitiifig 
and hfu (dm Have My Husband, but Please 
Don't Mess ivilh My Man —only 1964s 
Wish Someone Would Care broke onto the 
Billboard {'\vc\ns. ironicalh, the blues-ba.sed 
British invasion came along right after 
that, and ‘4’ve had no major recoids 
since," I'homas told us. 

Is she blue? Apparently, only in song. “I 
get great press and great gigs." grins the 
19-\ear-otd si)ul (juc'en. “1 make a living, 
and the ITs I cut for Rounder have the 
songs / want to sing, lb me, the blues is a 
state of mind—it's letting souv feelings out 
the most honest way you can." 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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JOHN LEE HOOKER, WHOSE BOOGIE 
BLUES HOOKED A GENERATION, 

IS LIONIZED BY HIS ROCK ADMIRERS 


EI0 


R eclined in his La-Z-Boy and tubing 
with The Flintstones, a favorite show 
dished up by the satellite receiver in his 
California backyard, John Lee Hooker 
sure doesn’t look like he’s got the blues. 
But Hooker’s got ’em bad. And that, of 
course, is good. “The blues is the only 
music," Hooker says with a low growl. 
“Everything else they’s doing—rock ’n’ 
roll, pop—it all comes from there. Some- 


"I like the small 
clubs, kind of 
dirty. That's 
where I come 
from, that's my 
roots," says 
Hooker. 


thin’ ’bout a woman. Somethin’ ’bout a 
man. Somethin’ ’bout a man and a wom¬ 
an. That’s the blues. I don’t try to figure it 
out too much though. Just is." 

Hooker is something of an elemental 
force himself. At 71, he has become the 
grand old man of a music tradition he in¬ 
herited growing up in the Mississippi Del¬ 
ta town of Clarksdale. Now enjoying an 
old-age roll, he won his first ever Grammy 


this year for a duet with Bonnie Raitt, one 
of several blues disciples who appeared on 
The Healer, his first LP in a decade. He 
rumbles through the sound track of The 
Hot Spot, the steamy new melodrama di¬ 
rected by Dennis Hopper. And last week 
he was honored at the Benson & Hedge s 
Blues festival in Manhattan by an all-star 
cast of boosters including Joe Cocker, 
Raitt, Johnny Winter, Gregg Allman and 











inaus ryaocumen s.ucs .ecu oocs 


















olhers who point to Hooker as the source 
of much of their own stvie and substance. 

Among the musicians who paid fitting 
tribute by raising money for a pet proj¬ 
ect—the Delta Blues Museum in Hook¬ 
er's hometown of Clarksdalc—was Raitt. 
a friend for two decades. “John Lee has 
maintained his swampiness after all these 
years." she says. "He's never lost his pri¬ 
mal roots. He's remained as foreboding 
sounding and looking as you'd e.xpect 
from an old bluesman. And he's got that 
fire in him still." 

"What makes blues great is its wis¬ 
dom," says Chicago bluesmaster Willie 
Dixon. "And John Lee has that wisdom." 

"I don't play a lot of fancy guitar." 
Hooker says by way of self-analysis. "1 
Just got this hean. good rhythm, you 
know. I pla\ a heck of a funky beat. What I 
do is soulful, it's the feeling." 

It's a feeling he discovered as a boy 
growing up in the Delta flatlands. a region 
that in the 1920s w as rich not just w ith 
cotton but with such gritty, itinerant 
bluesmen as genre giant Charley Patton. 
Their music found little acceptance m the 
home headed by William Hooker, a Bap¬ 
tist minister. "You know how those 
preachers are." John Lee say s. "They 
think It's the devil's music," But Hooker, 
the fourth of 11 children, gained a formi¬ 
dable ally at age 12 when his sharecropper 
parents split and his mother. Minnie, 
married ^'ill Moore, an amateur blues 
singer and guitar player who performed at 
local fish fries. "My sty le today is what he 
taught me," Httoker say s gratefully. "If it 
wasn't for him. I would have been jiM a 


Hooker (in 1963) “always played down- 
home blues," Willie Dixon soys. “He al¬ 
ways seemed to have his own rhythms." 



Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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► Hooker was the 
man of the hour 
at a Madison 
Square Garden 
party in his honor. 
Musidans includ¬ 
ed Bonnie Raitt, 
second from left. 


▼ 'In my life and 
in my music, I 
didn't do nothina 
bad/' soys Hook¬ 
er, working him¬ 
self into a genrie 
lather. 




regular unknoun person fore\er/‘ 

At 14. Hooker joined ihe Arin\. "a big 
thing !f\ou wanted to get girls/' he re¬ 
calls. “You put on a uniform, and they 
would run to you." Stationed in Detroit, 
he w'as booted out after just three months 
when the Army learned his real age. Faced 
with the hard labor of sharecropping at 
home. Hooker soon headed back north, in 
search of stardom. “When 1 ran away, i 
was a strong-headed kid," he says. “I nev¬ 
er did have no doubts I'd make it." 

Hooker drifted through Memphis and , 


Cincinnati, where he made a name for 
himself as a gospel singer, before landing 
back in Detroit in 1943. Working as a jam- 
tor in a Chrysler plant by da}. he plaved to 
black audiences in local bars at night. “1 
was the talk of the town in Detroit." 
Hooker sass. “There wasn’t as much 
competition there as Chicago." 

But he was still sweeping up at Chrvsier 
when he was discovered b} the owners of 
the Modern Records label in 1948. That 
vear he released his first single, “Boogie 
Chillen." an immediate hit that 
brought him to the attention of white au¬ 
diences for the first time. When his “I'm in 
the Mood" sold an astonishing I million 
copies in 1951. he hung up his broom for 
good. Hooker, who c^cnluall} recorded 
more than 100 albums, was a legend bv 
the earl} 1960s when a \oun^ P^ob D}lan 
and the then fledgling Rolling Sione^ 
('ipened his concerts, As happened so of¬ 
ten to the blues performers who were 
rock's progenitors. Hooker ne\erenjo>ed 
the enormous financial rewards reaped b} 
his young imitators, including sucJi 
groups as the Animals. Doors. Yardbirds 
and Canned Heat, among a host ofoth- 
crs. “1 was happy Just to bo out there play¬ 
ing." he says philosophical!}. 

And although he never got rich. Hooker 
didn't go broke cither. “I've always kept 
my head above w'ater," he savs. “I'm verv’ 
conservative with money. So many s_tars 
make big. big money and then blow' it like 


they was shooting a gun. I learned it ain't 
what you make, it's v(hat vou save." 

Hooker socked awa} enough to allow 
him to live comfortabl} in Vallejo. Calif., a 
mostly white town. Three other Ba} .Area 
properties he owns are “like monc} m ilie 
hank." he sa}s. With an old \ellow Cad¬ 
illac and a now To}Ota Supra m the ga¬ 
rage, he shares his modem split-level 
house with a nephew and two band mem¬ 
bers who look after their venerable boss 
like denmg grandsons. 

1 k)oker. who has eight children and an 
equal number of grandchildren, blames 
the road for ruining his home life. “It was 
hard on the wives." savs Hoc^kcr. who di¬ 
vorced his last wife, a }oung photogra¬ 
pher. four}cars ago. “1 went through 
throe of them and still ain’t got one." 

Now. with his reputation secure, he fore¬ 
sees less roadw<^rk and more time in the l.a- 
Z-Bo}. “Tm gonna retire real soon." he 
savs, insistinwbe has recorded for the last 
lime. “I don’t know what I’m gonna do with 
mvsclf. 1 don't like fishin’ orgoin’ on vaca¬ 
tion. I just w anna kick back and enjo} life." 

Winter, a fan since childhood, will bo 
sorry to hear the news. “When John Lee 
goes." he says, “it's going to be the end of 
an era." But Hooker doesn't see it that way. 
“As long as there’s people on this planet," 
he says, his eye glinting with the wisdom of 
years, “somebody's gonna be alone and 
have the blues." --Steve Dougherty, 

Dirk Mathison in Vallejo 
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HOOKER 
SINGS THE BLUES 

As a living relic of tfie herd blues, musi¬ 
cal legend X)HN L£E HOOKER, 73, is 
concerned about tbe genre's future 
once he's gone. ''Who can come up 
with stuff to fill my or [fellow blues 
great] WILilE DIXOI^s shoes?" asks 
Hooker, who'll perform in the Benson 


& Hedges b lues concert in New York 
City on Oct. 16. "There aren't too many 
people in Willie's and my category for 
doing hard blues anymore. Don't get 
me wrong. The blues will never die. It'll 
become more polished and Las Ve¬ 
gas-like, the type B.B. KING, who's a 
great, greet artist, plays. But to me the 
blues sliouldn't be like getting a shoe 
shine—ft should be rough, funky. I 
guess they feel they have to do that to 
make money." 



Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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SHOW 


ENTERTAiNMEm’ NEWS, REVIEWS AND PERSONAUT1ES 



BLXIES BUDOtES: Bonnie Raitt brought pianist Charles Brown 
on her tour. An hfluence on Ray Chanes, Little Richard and Fats 
Domino, Brown's comeback album ‘All My Life’ is due Monday. 


Suddenly, everybody’s 
sii^big the blues 


By James T. Jones IV 
USA TODAY 

The USA’s coolest color now 
is the blues. 

Ever since blues-based Bon¬ 
nie Raitt swept the Grammys 
(including one she shared with 
legendary John Lee Hooker), 
we’ve seen a barrage of blues 
on radio, TV, in movies and on 
the pop charts. 

Sunday, the 11th annual W.C. 
Handy Blues Awards in Mem¬ 
phis — the blues’ Grammys — 
will feature stars including 
Ruth Brown and James Cottoa 

The third annual Benson & 
Hed«s Blue s Festival began 
in Chicago this week; Friday, it 
moves to New York (throu^ 
Oct 21). 

AnK»g the hi^ilights: an all- 
itar trilHite to Horrfcer Tuesday 
in Madison Square Garden — 
toe first tone a blues concert of 
this magnitude has been held 
there. Benefiting the Delta 
Blues Museum, its guests will 
include Joe Cocker, Willie Dix¬ 
on and Albert Collins. 

Blues albums are big, too. 


The new box set Robert 
Johnson — The Complete Re¬ 
cordings, 1930s blues, entered 
Billboard’s pop chart this week. 
The new Vau^an Brothers al¬ 
bum Family Style just made its 
debut in toe top 40; current re¬ 
leases by Robert Cray and the 
Jeff Healey Band have also 
charted hi^. 

Even toe Simpsons are wail¬ 
ing. The Simpsons Sing the 
Blues, due Tuesday, features 
Rod Stewart, Chuck Berry and 
Healey, in a duet with Homer 
on Bom Under a Bad Sign. 

Blues is making a cinematic 
splash as weU. The Hot Spot, 
staiTing Don Johnson, opens 
Friday with a blues soundtrack 
featuring Hooker, Roy Rogers 
and Miles Davis, ^ike Lee fea¬ 
tures plenty of bhies in his 
soundtrack for Mo’ Better 
Blues. 

Commercials are singing the 
blues too: Hooker touts Cheers 
detergent and Martel Ct^nac; 
B.B. IQng sings for Kentucky 
Fried Chicken's nuggets; and 
guitarist Bo Diddley appears 
for Nike shoes. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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Pop/Jazz 

Q. Where’s the Blues? A. Where Isn’t It? 


By PETER KEEPNEWS 

As the third annual edition of the 
touring extravaganza called Benson 
& Hedges Blues pulls Into New York 
City today and settles In for a 10-day 
run. two things about the music being 
showcased are clear. One is that the 
blues Is more popular than It’s been in 
years. The other is that nobody — not 
ev«sn the people who play It — Is quite 
sure where to draw the line between 
what is and isn’t the blues. 

This year’s festival Is the biggest 
one yet. It includes concerts tomor¬ 
row night and Sunday night at the 
Beacon Theater. SU Manhattan 
nightclubs will be joining forces to 
stage a “Blue Monday Blues Bash’’ 
on Monday nl|^t And there will be a 
variety of free events. Including noon¬ 
time concerts Monday throu^ Fri¬ 
day at the Atrium In the Philip Morris 
Building and. for the first time, a 
blues film festtval, which will nm 
from noon until midnight tomorrow 
at the Adam Clayton Powell State 
Office Building In Harlem. 

In addition. Avery Fisher Hall will 

E resent a concert called “Dynamic 
lues Divas” next Friday nli^t. and 
Madison Square Garden will be the 
site of an alTstar tribute Tuesday to . 
the legendary singer, guitarist and 
songwriter John Lm Hooker. 

Blues Everywhere 
“Nowadays the bhies has seeped 
into almost all aspects of music in 
this country,” said the guitarist Ry 
Cooder. who wlil be performing with 
the guitarist David Ltndley tomorrow 
at the Beacon Theater and with Mr. 
Hooker on Tuesday. “1 don’t know 
how you can separate out all these 
basic elements anymore. Take a look 
at Aerosmith: they do blues all the 
time, or at least their version of it 
But they’re not really blues artists.” 

Although Mr. Cooder Is a master of 
the quintessential blues style known 
as bottleneck guitar, he is hesitant to 
describe himself as a bluesman. “I 
bear things In a blues modality.” he 
said. “That’s not to say I’m a blues 
artist — but what is a blues artist?" 

“People are playing bottleneck gui¬ 
tar who are pretty young.” he noted, 
“and maybe they don’t know It’s a 
blues concept. I don’t need to say to 
some heavy-metal guy who sells 10 
rollikMi records, ‘Hey, blues concept, 
right on.’ He'd probably say, 'Who arc 
-you?’ ” 

To the extent that the blues con be 
defined, Mr. CfKtder said, it is "a 
handmade thing.” 

“It’s people who sit down and play 
a guitar or a horn for themselves,’’ be 
continued. “It’s a personal expres¬ 
sion; that’s why it’s got durability.’’ 
‘Back to Music Music’ 

That scntimcnl was echoed by the 
veteran rhythm-and-blues singer 
Irma Thomas, who will be perform¬ 
ing at Avery Fisher Hall next Friday 
along with the singers Ruth Brown, 
Etta James and Koko Taylor. 

“Audiences are going back to mu¬ 
sic music." said Ms. Thomas. “I'm 
assuming that people are not ready to 
HI cepl wliollv tile all < «iiiiputen/eil 


the real blues?' Bui everything 1 play 
and everything I sing is going to have 
the blues in it. The blues is not just a 
12-bar, 3-cbord box. I’ll put a gospel 
lyric in a soul song; It doesn’t make a 
bit of difference, as long as it makes 
me feel good." 

While (his year’s event has more 
than Its share of stars, Mr. Hooker is 
likely to outshine all the rest. The 
■ j; venerable Muesman’s highly person- 
I' al contributions to the music will be 
celebrated at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den by a diverse lineup, including 
WHllc Dixon. Bo Diddley. Joe Cocker. 
Gregg Allman, Huey Lewis and 
James Cotton, among others. 
Remembering a Crash Victim 
But If Mr. Hooker Is the man of the 


It’s more Important to take chances 
and make mistakes on stage than to 
try to sound just like your records.” 

But If Ms. Thomas, one of the lead¬ 
ing exponents of the New Orleans 
school of rhythm-and-blues, appreci¬ 
ates the renewal of Interest In her 
gritty, soulful kind of singing, she Is 
ns uncomfortable as Mr. Coc^r with 
being labeled a bhics artist. “To be 
honcttl with you, I don’t know what I 
am,” she said, “and I think that has 
cost me over the year*. Certainly. I 
sing a lot of blues, but 1 sing a lot of ' 
other things, too. It’s a problem when 
you can’t be pigeonholed as a specific 
entity In the music field, but 1 like the 
flexibility of being able to sing just ; 

about anything.” Asked about the ap- , «i th.. 

propriateness of her awearlng al a: hoS^ Groroe wh^FeSiv^ 

&uc8fesUvaI.jdie replied: “Why not? ! hScJs 

n . b«ter <l»l> noc bebic Inclutol .t, 

" n*rnc Is bound to be spoken frequent- 

performers alike: that of Stevie Ray 

|j| ^ 

ibUI with Albert Collkts. Elvtn Bishop 
and the Ry Cooder-DavkI Llndley tan¬ 
dem tomorrow nlj^t. resists pigeon¬ 
holing. Mr. Walker plays stinging 
blues guitar lines In the xpiiit of B. B. 

King and Buddy Guy. B^ut he also 
spent 10 years accompanying a gos¬ 
pel singing group, aj^ he Includes 
Such disparate elements as Louisiana 
zydeco and Memphls-style soul In his 
musical mix. 

“Some people,” said Mr. Walker, 
who at the age of 40 represents the 
music’s younger generation, “have 
said to me, ’lhat other stuff Is O.K.. 
but why don’t you play some more of 
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Juk ValUMi«lu 


Ry Cooder, left, and Irma Thomas, who will appear at the blues festival. 


Where to Find 
The Events 

The third Benson fr Hedges 
Blues Festival will feature con¬ 
certs ond other events through 
next Sunday at various locations 
around New York City. Here are 
the events scheduled this week¬ 
end. Festival information: 884- 
2583. 

Twtiesy 

PHILIP Moaais BUiLDiNU, Airlutn. 120 
Park Avenue, at 42d Street. John Camp¬ 
bell. acoustic guitarist, iHXin. Free. 

T«ai»nr«iv 

BEACON TMEATER. Broadway and 74t|i 
Street. Ry Cooder. Albert Collins. Elvln 
Bishop and Joe Louis Walker. 6 P M 
Tickets arc $25. Information. S47-5S50 
MUSEUM OF AFRICAN AMERICAN HtSTO- 
RY AND ARTS, Adam Clayton PoweM 
State Office Bulldlmg. 1S3 West 125th 
StretH ConiionmisscreenlngHOl rare 
blocs films featuring the musicians B D 
King. Bessie Smith. Muddy Waters. 
Lightnln' Hopkins. Ray Charles and Wil 
He Dixon. I P M. to midnight Free 

SHiidair 

DEI 1A W. 332 Eighth Avenue, at 2«lh 
Street Dixie Hummingbirds. 2 P.M Sold 
out. InformoiMin 924 :M!»9. 

BEACON TUI Air B. tiroadwiiy .iihI 74lh 
Ml eel Booki-r 1 :ind ihe MC’s. Johniiir 
t iivhu Ho J i.-Mr-v .mil It.. H..li.« ■ 


was a leading figure in the blues 
revival of the late 1980’s and who had 
been a fixture at past Benson & 
Hedges BIuc.s shows, was killed In a 
helicopter crash on Aug. 27 al the age 
of 35. 

"I’m sure that he will be mentioned 
at John Lee’s concert.” Mr. Wein 
said, "because John Lee wag a very 
good friend of Stevie Ray’s. Stevie 
Ray was a very poixilar kid with the 
other blues artists; all he wanted to 
do was pay tribute to his influences.” 

The promoter said that there had 
been some discussion of staging a 
tribute to Mr. Vaughan this year, but 
that ”I don’t believe, when someeme 
dies, in doing a tribute right away.” 


“We may do something next year,” 
he said, ’’when we’ve had a chance to 
plan something and it wouldn’t be a 
question of capitalizing on hl$ death.” 

For the True Aficionado 
The tribute to Mr. Hooker is shap¬ 
ing up as one of the most elaborate 
blues concjcrts ever staged, but Mr. 
Weln emphasized that the 10-day fes¬ 
tival is not just about bigness. '‘The 
real blues aficionado can start ki the 
morning and hear the blues all day 
and all ni|^t. There’s somelhitig hap¬ 
pening every day at different limes. A 
lot of it isn’t going to draw mass 
audiences, but It’s important to ac¬ 
knowledge the true aficionado.” 


The Benson & Hedges Blues Itlner- 
aiy this year has grown from three 
cities to five (Los Angeles. Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas and New York). 
Clearly, this most basic of musical 
forms, which not long ago had hit lean 
times, is in good health. 

"All of a sudden.” Mr. Cooder said, 
“white people in great ouantltlet 
have come to embrace this music, 
and that’s what’s going to save It 
from oblivion. In the past, they might 
have said, ‘Blues, I can’t use It.’ Now¬ 
adays It’s. ‘Blues, hey. I like it. I’m 
having a party. I’m smoktng. I’m 
drinking. I’m In a nightclub. I look 
good, my date looks good.’ They see 
blue* at being part of their life style.” 


Sl^c JfeUf Ijork ©iuies 


NEW YORK FRIDAY, OC TOBER 12, 1990 

We ekend 

iNieUf JJofk Simeifli 


Source: https://www.inclustrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdl0000 








THIS MONTH IN 


NEW YORK 


Buddy Holly is alive and well on Broadway; 
a massive exhibit of Mexican art at the Metropolitan Museum: 
Benson & Hedges has Manhattan singing the blues. 


BY PAULETTE WEISS 


M usic 



The Benson & Hed 2 es ^ lues Festival 
salutes blues giant John Lee Hooker 
with a star-studded concert Oct. 16. 


All Manhattan will be singing the 
blues when the Benson & Hedges 
Blues Festival {884-BLUES) takes 
over the city Oct. 12 to 21. Over 20 
events including concerts and films 
are scheduled at clubs and other 
venues throughout the Big Apple. 
Featured are such blues greats as John 
Lee Hooker, Irma Thomas, Bo Did- 
dley, Etta James, Albert Collins, Ruth 
Brown and many others. A highlight 
of the 10-day event is a special con- 
cen saluting legendary' blues master 
John Lee Hooker. This all-star tribute 
takes place at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den on Oct. 16, and it features Gregg 
Allman, Willie Dixon, three members 
of Little Feat, Ry Cooder, James Cot¬ 
ton, Charlie Musselwhite and many 
others. (For details, refer to listings 
beginning on page 42.) 


Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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By John Anderson 
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LUES IN EVERY shade wil! be 
coloring New York City’s 
musical scene over the next 
the iO days, as the Benson &_ 
Hedges Blues festival arrives 
lor Its third ye^. 

Beginning at noon today, 
with a free performance by 
Texas blues guitarist John 
Campbell at the Philip Morris 
Building (120 Park Ave,), the 
B&H fest will present 18 
blues events, half of which are free. 

The centerpiece of the festival is Tuesday night’s 
all-star tribute to John Lee Hooker, the 73-year-old 
Mississippi Delta-bom singer / guitarist, whose boo¬ 
gie sound has provided a model for younger rock and 
blues-rock players. Many of them will 
be on hand to fete Hooker on the stage mm wm 
of Madison Square Garden, including ■ 

Gregg Allman, Huey Lewis. Mick ■AH | 
Fleetwood. Albert Collins, James Cot- HvHI 
ton. Charlie Musselwhite and members H I 

.i-f [jttle Feat. Proceeds from the con- " * 

.■•.t: wil! benefit the Delta Blues Muse- 
a!v. m Clarksdale, Miss,. Hooker's 
birthplace 

K^’acjicd by phono at his California 
fU'Pv:- recently. Hooker, in his unmis- 
taAanle croak, said to call back 'cause 

;us: woke up. \Mien he answered a 
iittle later, he sounded the same; he 
and some friends had been “up late last 
night messin' around,” He did add, 
however, that he was looking forward 
to the Garden tribute. 

"It’s gonna be a big thing, Tm just so 
proud,” he said. “I don't know if I’ll get 
to play v-hth ever>’body; I might be so 
hu>y I'll get burn^ out.” 

Honker burn out? Unlikely, After all, 
he’s recorded more than 100 albums — 
including last year’s “The Healer,” 
which featured Robert Cray, Santana 
and Bonnie Raitt. “Man. that was some 
album." he said, “It was the biggest 
one I had since ‘Boom Boom.’ ” 

It was part of a remarkable year for 
Hooker that included performances 
•vcith the Rolling Stones, a Grammy for 
"I’m in the Mood" this duet with Raitt 
on “The Healer”) and a general recog¬ 
nition of his contributions to blues mu- 
s)s With the possible exception of Chi¬ 
cago blues patriarch Willie Dixon, Hooker, who was 
based m Detroit for much of his career, is the eldest 
statesman of the blues. “I know that,” Hooker said, 
with something resembling a laugh. “Long live the 
kine '* 

Tomorrow night's show at the Beacon Theater 
should also be a winner: Ry Cooder, performing with 
fellow multi-instrumentalist David Lindley, will 
make a rare New York appearance atop a bill that 
includes Albert Collins, Elvin Bishop and Joe Louis 
Walker, (Tooder will also perform at the Hooker tri¬ 
bute. 

“He’s the last southern country blues guy of stat¬ 
ure that we’re gonna see tributed while still living,” 
Cooder said. 'Willie Dixon, who also will be at the 
Garden show, “has been on the scene kind of in a 
different way. But Hooker has a strange career, sort 
of three diffWent careers. I’ve studied on his music 
since I was a kid,” 

As early as 1978, Cooder's music has been used in 
film — his “Available Space” was the theme to Jack 
Nicholson’s “(Doin’ South” — and over the last llO 
years he’s composed the scores for eight movies, in¬ 
cluding “The I^ng Riders,” “Paris, Texas,” “Cross¬ 
roads” and “Alamo Bay.” His solo work has em¬ 
braced everything from Piedmont blues picking to 
Hawaiian music to ’20s jazz and his playing is both 
v-idely respected and widely imitated. Hooker’s mu¬ 
sic, as it happens, was pivotal in the development of 
Cooder’s. 

“When I was maybe twelve or thirteen, I fell in 
with some older guys in the L.A. folk-blues-citybilly 
scene,” Cooder said. “Back then there were about 
three blues records out, unless you had a seventy- 
eight collection, Well, somebody turned me onto 
Hooker and said go down to the dnigstore, where you 
could find cheap pressings of old masters that some 
rack jobbers had put out. 

“Anyway, here comes this really spooky, weird, 


The Festival’s 
Centerpiece Is 
A Garden-Party 
Tribute to the Blues’ 
Elder Statesman 


New York’s 
Got The 
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Also Playing. 


Sundey: The Dbbe HunmingbWs, first organtzed in 
•f928, are one of the prt-eminom gospal work- 

wyg today. Deita 86,332 Avo. 

“The Voice erf the Rhythm and the Bkjes." Booker T 
and the MGs, Johiwy Ttykx, Bo DickSey and the 
Hoknes Brothers pwWh M the Beacofi The^, 
ft-oadway 74th Street 

liloridey:‘Blije Monday 8k»e Bairfv” a night of 
at locai ckjbs: 

Tk«iey 0li8Manny*! Cawaeh, 1568 Third 

Robert Btfvj at the Lone Star Roadhooee, 

240 W. 52nd St 

Mark Perxlef 8ki» Band at Trampe,« W. 21ft St 
f^)ck-n-$ou( widt Joan C^txxne ^ Delta 

International Wodd Biuat Nght at S.OB.’s, 204 
Varick St 

The Blue Laws at Brotheds Ber-B-Qtie, 228 W. 
Hooiton St 

Wedrieeday: C^f 80 (» IQafesrnouth) Browrt au^ 
per^jfmer firofn the Soothweet {tfxi Ry 
“best tn leen Manr^f Carw a ^ 

TTwiday: The t^rfown Morw Rhythm wkI Blues 
Review featuring An^ Strahi and lurpdae guests, 
lone SMr RofdhouM. 

S^irday, <ktL ». ^’Blaoklop Records Night,*’ t 
aakjte to ate New Odeam label wiki Sad King, (kady 
QairM», James (Thundertrfrd) arid Bobby 

Fordetafis,call(212$ 884-8tU€S./a 


dangerous-sounding music with some guy groaning 
and intoning and real alien-feeLing. It wasn’t polite 
and it certainly wasn’t Leadbelly or anything I was 
used to listening to.” 

It also wasn’t something he could play on his gui¬ 
tar. 

“I could tell right away the guy was tuned funny," 
Cooder said. “Later on I was playing my banjo, which 
was tuned to G, and I could see right away we were 
plaving the same stnng intervals, the same harmonic 
thing. So I said, ‘tune the guitar the same way and see 
what happens.’ And that’s exactly what opened that 
up for me,” 

Cooder’s subsequent and extensive experiments 
with guitar tunings have led him to various ethnic 
musics and playing styles as well as contributing to 
his distinctive sound. Tomorrow, he and Lindley 
will perform with three singers — Bobby King. 
Terry Evans and Willie Green — with whom 
Cooder often records. His 12-year-old son will play 
percussion, Cooder added. 

9 j Among the free events presented 

I during the Benson & Hedge ? fest is u 

morrow's daylong film festival at thc- 
Museum of African-.American History- 
and Arts lAdam Cla>ton Powell Sic’e 
Office Building, 163 W, 125th Si. at 
'Seventh Avenues Included will be ra.f-f* 
films featuring such artists as B. B. 
King, Muddy Waters. Bessie Smith and 
Lightnin' Hopkin?, There will he e*m- 
tinuous showmsTff from 1 p.m. until 
midnight. 

Also 'fr^Ts Monday's performance at 
the Philip Morris Buiidirg by Bu'a! ; _ 
Green John Cephas Si Harmonica Phil 
Wiggins. The duo, who earn- on the tra¬ 
dition of such guitar harp teams a? 
Sonny Terr}’ and Brownie McGee, mine 
the old Piedmont style of the American 
Southeast and can keep an audience 
rapt with their instrumental virtuosity. 

Another Piedmont picker is John 
Jackson, a Virginian who play,^ the m.o- 
sic of such legends as Blind Blake and 
the Rev. Gar>- Davis, and is part of a 
vanishing breed of instrumentalist. 
Jackson will play Tuesday at noon at 
Philip Morris. Others giving free noon¬ 
time performances there will be pianist 
Roscoe Gordon and Killing Floor 
(Wednesday), country* bluesman Larry- 
Johnson (Thursday) and Zora Young 
(next Friday), who also appears for free 
Thursday night at the Studio Museum 
of Harlem (144 Wb 125th St,‘. On Sun- 
■ day. Oct.'21, the final day of the festi¬ 
val, “The Legacy- of the Blues — Swamp Blues and 
Zydeco” will feature Hezekiah and the Houserockers. 
Delton Broussard and Sons and Clarence Edwards at 
the Henry Street Arts for Living Center (466 Grand 

While the blues is often thought of a.- a man's field 
— and a black man’s field at that — there will be 
several artists attempting to squash such notions. 
One is Debbie Davies, a white 37-yoar-old who plays 
guitar with Albert Collins and the Icebr^ers. 

“The whole thing is really changing.” she said 
while in Ithaca on a Collins date. “Some people are 
going to be hip to it, and some are never going to get 
us^ to it. It says a lot for Albert that I’m playing in 
his band,” 

She fronts her own group when Collins isn’t tour¬ 
ing, but said she constantly learns things while play¬ 
ing with him. “It'isn’t even guitar licks." she said. 
“It’s attitude, survival, being strong on stage — being 
able to put feeling in the playing.” 

Davies might find additional inspiration in next 
Friday’s show — “Dynamic Divas of the Blues, ’ star¬ 
ring Etta James. Ruth Brown, Koko Taylor and Irma 
Thomas. Thomas, getting ready to leave for this 
week’s B&H Chicago blues fest, the reigning queen 
of New Orleans rhylhm & blues, discussed the differ¬ 
ences between the women who’d be sharing the stage 
of Avery Fisher Hall. 

“I’m a rhythm and blues artist,” she said. 
“There’s a big difference between what I do and what 
Koko does; hers is a real Chicago-type blues thing. 
Etta’s pretty much R & B blues, although lately she s 
been leaning toward the hard-blues stuff. Ruth 
Brown has been all across the board, blues, R & B and 
I think her last Grammy was in jazz. 

“The night should be great,” she added. “There’s 
no rivalry. We can just all showcase. And people who 
wouldn’t get a chance to see us individually can see us 
collectively.” / ii 
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Source: https://www.industrydocunnents.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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In the (Blues) Mood 

A tribute to John Lee Hooker is the centerpiece of a week-long blues celebration 


ty DAVID WNCiggy 


SafT Wnttr 

N owadays, the musicians 

most likely to scare people are 
probably rappers - as much 
for their appearance as for the con¬ 
tent of their songs. 

But if you want something that’s 
really scary, sit down sometime and 
listen to John Lee Hooker. When he’s 
got a dark blues song going, it’s an 
arctic wind that won’t quit 
Fortunately, that doesn’t describe 
John Lee Hooker the mao. ‘T like 
people." he says. “When I’m playing 
some honky-tonk club and I’ve fin¬ 
ished my set, I go up to the bar, I say, 


FRIDAY, OCT. 12 

Blues At Noon. A free concert oy Jonn Cemooea, me 
i" :2C ?a'i' Ave e: 423 St 

SATURDAY OCT 13 

Blues Film Fatpval. A oczer f'brs on oerfcrmers hne 
Be t 3-.C Hoi.ca. State Office BuBCi^'g 
16^,', l9J.tr St 11 am. 11 pm Free Call .212. 
3'i bZ'iO 8io« Guitar Greats R> Coooer Da.c 
. e. A.penCoiiirs E'v'B-i'x foe‘.'OoiswatK. 
6i tne Beacon 74m St at 8 p.m 

SUWOAY. OCT. 14 

Gosoei Sruneft Dti* hjmmngDifOs Delta 88, 332 
L. -' A.e 2 p.m ,212 924 3499 Boogfe TO 
areas, of Day. Booner T. ^pnvwe Taylor Bo DrOdWy 
ms noimes Bfotne's at me Beacon. 8 pm (212i 
947-5850 

MONDAY, OCT. 15 

Blues at Noon; C«>nas I. w,gg.-:'’5 at me Amum, 
nopr Free Blue Monday Performances at 
Man, S Carv-asn 1558 fr^ro Ave.. 9 and 11 p m 
212 369 9183'. Ujne Star Rpadrvpuse. 240 W, 
52r>c St 9 and 11 p.m. (212) 245-2950, Tramps, 
45 W 2lst St.. 9 and 11 p.m, (212) 727-7788. 
Delta 88 9 and 11 p.m. (212) 924-3499: SOB s, 
204 vancA St. 9 and 11 p.m. (212) 243-4940; 
S/amers Bar-B-O, 228 w. Houston St, 9 and U 
p.m (212) 727-2775. 

TUesOAY. OCT. 16 

BAm at Noon. JoMn lacKSOn at me At/um, noon, 
free Tnfeute to Ww lm Hooker Madison Souare 
Garoen 7 30 p.m. Tix $20 591 Call (212) 465- 
6741 

WEDNESDAY. OCT. 17 

Siu« at Noon: Roscoe Gordon ano me Kittog Fioor, 
noon free Gaternocm atiwni Manny's Car»«n, 9 
»no 11 p m 

THURSDAY, OCT. 18 

Blues at Noon; Larry jonnson at me Atnum. noon, 
free BluM RectteL Zora voong yarn Cmcap) BKjes 
Posse Studio Museum, 144 w 191tn St, 7 ano 9 
p m Free Slue* at tke lorte Star Uptown Horns 
Rnymm and Btues Revue and Angeu Strenn. tone 
Staf Roadnouse, 9 and 11 p.m 

FTOOAY, OCT, 19 

Blues at Noort Zora Your^ at me Atnum. rroon, 
free Oynemre Drvea; Rum ^own, Etta James, ko»<o 
Taylor and kma Tnomas. Avery Ftsner Haa at (jneotn 
Center. Broaowey and 65m St, 8 p.m. Cat (212j 
874-6770. 

&ATUROAY. OCT. 20 

Blacktop Record* Nt^rt Ean Kmg, Crapy Gaim 
James 'Ttwxiemrfo' Davts ano Boocy RaoeWT at 
Tramps 45 W 2l« St.. 9 ana 11 p m Cat! (2l2) 
727.7788 

SUNDAY. OCT 21 

teescy 0^ the Bum: HeteA.a.n anc HousenpcKers. 
OettO'^ Boussaro ano Sons ano Clarence Eowtrcs at 
Henry St Cente'. 466 Grano St 1pm Free 
For info on the FestivBt. caa (2121 884-OUJES 



‘Hello there, What you doin’ here?’ 

“And they usually say, ‘What you 
doin’ here?’ But I like to meet as 
many of the people as I can, I just like 
people around me” 

Hooker will meet a slew of people 
next'Tuesday, when he is the subject 
of“A Tribute to John Lee Hooker" at 
Madison Square Garden - an all-star 
blues concert that also serves as the 
centerpiece of the Benson & Hedaes 
Blues Festival , which begins tomor¬ 
row, iSee schedule, Ufi,) 

Among those who will be playing 
'Tuesday are Gregg Allman, Joe Cock¬ 
er, Albert Collins, Ry Cooder, James 
Cotton, Bo Diddley, Willie Dixon, 
Mick Fleetwood, John Hammond, A1 
Kooper, Huey Lewis and members of 
Little Feat Its an impressive list that 
only scratches the surface of Hook¬ 
er's admirers, who also include 


ftUES FO« ALL: John Lee Hooker (above) and Etta Jam 
Benson 4 Hedges Bkjes Festival beginning tomorrow. 


nset) wrt take part m me 


the likes of Sanuna. Robert Cray, 
Bonnie Raitt and Eric Clapton 
It’s alao a list with a number of 
white performera. which doesn’t con¬ 
cern Hooker in the least This is par- 
dmiariy significant considering that 
Hooker's music has always been 
amo^ the least ‘*pop’’ of any blues 
mosiciaiL Oh, you can dance to it, but 
there’s no slick sheen on Hooker’s 
work, &X)m his big R & B hits like 
“Boogie Chillen” and “In the Mood” 
to the hundreds of songs he recorded 
(under a variety of names) from the 
late ’40s right up to the present 
‘*Tb€ blues knows no nationality,” 
be says. “Black people have the 
blues, white people have the blues. 
God put man bere and (^d put wom¬ 
an here and that gave us companion¬ 
ship and love and hate. And that’s the 
blues” 

What Hooker's “boogie” style has 
SeeaLDe»pa^4S 


ro 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/cJocs/kzdlOOOO 
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BLUES F f^OM COVER 

uiUi thosi* blii(‘.s IS lu'lp 
th<Mn in some ik'w direc 
Innis A.lohii Ix‘t* (looker riH'is 
iilnu)sl imivtMsal in tiu* blues 
t()da> Bui 1 h^ sa\s anylhiiig he 
has passed down ha^ gone in 
dneclly. 

‘ Wlien I 111 pla\mg and I get 
into a grooxr I Idllou it/ Iu‘ 
ba\> "I dun 1 linnk about 
ehuixU oi bars jVlubl be bun 
dieil^ ol |H‘ople have come up 
to me over Die years and said. 
Mow you do that .’ And I say 1 
don't know 

“I never Diougbl I was doing 
anything speoud, anyway. I just 
til;|j^ed tiu‘ \va.\ I learjied it 


Iroin niy .steplalliei Will 
Moort‘ 1 (igui (‘d (‘\ erybody 
else placed the same uay/ 
HookvU' wa> a teenager wlicui 
he started playing Ibi' a living, 
backing up other inusicians 
and even doing a stmt in the 
ianious gospel group the Kair- 
Eield lAiur He* formed his own 
band lor good m the late dOs. 
and now , 40-sonu' years latter, 
he acknowU^dges he didivered 
sonu'lhing unique, ^'^.‘s. it's 
been a pleasant discovery 
What s e\(*n more pleasant, 
though. IS that unlike many of 
his bhu^s compatriots, HookcM' 
has sun ived to t'lijoy the IVuits 
of his labor At tlu' age of 73, he 
lives comfortably in northern 
('alifornia. witli a sat(‘lhte dish 
for baseball and football ganurs 


and a ri'gular call for Ills woi'k 

lie has evtm r(‘Cov(n‘(‘d sonit' 
of the moiHW he luw er got paid 
years ago "'I'hm i^ s no way to 
ever know how much money I 
lost, ” he says “Everybody 
l ipped yon oD then. Hut I feel 
like ill lal(‘r years, I got back at 
’mn sonuwvhat I got some good 
lawyers and got a big chunk of 
it Probably not all 1 got cheat' 
ed out of. but some." 

Tliat doesn’t mean he lias 
warnu'd up to those old ix^t ord 
companu's, however "d'lu'v're 
probably stdl ripping jKviple 
oif today I don I know how 
they sletq) at night." 

He pausi s a moment and 
laughs Bile is loo short ‘Acdu- 
ally, maybe that is how lhc‘y 
^lecjt) at ,night ^ ftnowiiig 


they have all that mon(\v" 

The simph' truth, he say.s 
is that h<‘ pist hapjieiK'd to 
1 ind a job he likes Music 
And the bines “Hock ’n' roll 
ain't nothin' but the blues 
with another name/' he says 
“TheyTe say in’ Hit' same 
thing - my woman left me. I 
feel so bad. ” 

And how about rap nuisic\* 
Aren’t some of tho.se songs 
and lyrics vc*ry close to trade 
tional blues’ ‘I don't know." 
he says, laughing again. \ 
can't make 'em out (’an t un¬ 
derstand a word of it.” 

Well, he’s entitled. As long 
as his guitar speaks as clearly 
as 'Boogie (’hillen," John 
l.ee Hooker won’t have any 
iiouble «... 



Brown 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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John Chiasson/GaiTima 1 


Blues Salute The Benson & 

Hi ( |qe$ Blu iisJ.Li:iiiy.aipavs tribule 
to John Lee Hooker in a concert 
Tuesday at 7 :30 at Madison Square* 
Garden to tionetil the Delta Blues 
M; iseurn in Mississippi. 
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Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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Huey Lewis lets 
it be known: 

“You Can Stay 
But the Noise 
Must Go.” 

BO 

KNOWS 

HUEY, 

TOO 

John Lee 
Hooker gets a 

big hello from Bo 

Diddley back- 

stage at Madi¬ 
son Square Gar¬ 
den during 
Bnnsnn A. 

Hedges’ blues 
festival and trib¬ 
ute to John Lee 
last night. The 
jointjumped at 
least as high as it 
does on a good 

ource: https://wwMnlDl4f3tlghPcume 
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The Boomin’ Blues 

At Hooker’s tribute, artists gave the music a workout 



MAN Of THE HOURS: iohn 
Lee Hooker was the sut^t of 
four-Oouf tnOute. 


•y DAVID HINCKL EY_ 

0*^ ^ews W'lie* 

A S A MUSICAL FORM, 

the blues commands 
something bordering on 
reverence. Now what it needs 
is more people who actually 
listen to it 

That’s a continuing para¬ 
dox, and some of the reasons 
were on display Tuesday at 
Madison Square Garden, 
when several dozen artists 
paid tnbule to 73-year-oid 
blues great John Lee Hooker. 
The concert, a fund-raiser for 
the Della Blues Museum in 
Clarksdale, Miss., was also 
the centerpiece of the Ben¬ 
son & Hedges Blues Festival, 
playing through this week. 

Musically, Tuesday’s show 
was worthy of Hooker, who is 
best known today for his up¬ 


beat boogies and his work 
with arttsts’like Bonnie Railt. 
but who earlier played a cru¬ 
cial role in bringing Southern 
blues to the North and trans¬ 
forming that music from an 
acoustic to an electric form. 

The problem was that the 
show ended up being, in 
some ways, too much of a 
good thing. It ran well over 
four hours, primarily be¬ 
cause blues musicians love to 
jam One nfT becomes four, 
and no song escapes in less 
than six or seven minutes. 
This creates some brilliant 
music It also can create an 
endurance test for those who 
do not have an endless capac¬ 
ity to play or listen, but sim¬ 
ply might like some blues in 
the mix every so often. 

That may be one reason why 
full-strength blues - which 
can be played concisely, as it 
was on records for decades — 
often ends up getting more 
lip service than play Tues¬ 
day. for instance, the blues 
got a nice introduction from 
Pat St John of WNEW-FM - 
a station that (like other 
mainstream stations) has 

The music speaks 
for Hself, surviving 
without media help. 

no more room on its p!d>'tist 
for John Lee Hooker or .Mud¬ 
dy Waters than it does for En¬ 
rico Caruso 

But ih'S IS not a neu story 
in the blues, which can sur¬ 
vive without much media 
help The music speaks for it¬ 
self, and two of the most pow ¬ 
erful speakers Tuesday came 
in from Chicago Wilhe Dixon 
and Charlie Musselwhite 

Dixon, an impeccably’ 
dress.od man oi-.t'p did 

not diminish his digniiv sang 
two of his best-known songs, 
"i Just Wanna Make Love to 
You ’ and -Wang Dang Doo¬ 
dle.” the latter parth as a 
duet with Joe Cocker Mussel- 
white shovsed both on hi.s 
solo and as part ofthe backup 
band that he remains one of 
the premier blues-harp play¬ 
ers. a welcome successor to 
the Little Walters and Sonny 
Boy Williamsons, 

What Musseluhite did uiih 
!■ h.:-;’ ^ 

making; it crs - r 

did with his guitar Cuudvr 
also provided one of the 
SeelUJES page 4 7 



BO IN ‘LOVE:* Bo Diddiey at Hooker tnbute wchaji© ccmnart daily sews 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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BLUES FROM COVER 

night’s most intriguing twists 
by featuring three vocalists, 
Bobby King. Terry Evans and 
Willie Green. Singing in a style 
that swung easily between gos¬ 
pel and R&B harmony, this 
trio gave a powerful vocal cen¬ 
ter to a show largely focused 
on instrumental w^orlc 

Gregg Allman and Johnny 
Winter led all-star ensembles 
through workmanlike sets, 
highlighted by Allman's rendi¬ 
tion of T-Bone Walker’s 
‘‘Stormy Monday.” Cocker's set 
peaked with his anthemlike 
treatment of Willie Nelson's 
“Night Life,” featuring Allman 
on keyboards. 

Bo Diddley shifted “I’m a 
Man” and “Who Do You Love” 
from rock ’n’ roll into a blue- 
sier mold, while the oddest 
note came from Huey Lewis. 
He plays a fairly nice harp and 
he has learned blues phrasing, 
but when he sings, he’s still a 
pop guy. 

Hooker came out several 
times, the first to do “Boom 
Boom" (a minor hit for him. 
later made famous by the Ani¬ 
mals and Bruce Springsteen). 
He joined Bonnie Raitt for a 
lively duet of their Grammy- 
winning “In the Mood” and 
joined the finale for his signa¬ 
ture, “Boogie Chillen.” 

Much of the crowd did stay 
for the duration, a well-de¬ 
served sign of affection for 
Hooker and many others who 
are no longer here. Now if all 
those arti^ could just trans¬ 
late aff^tion into sales. ^ 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 
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After Several Generations, 
Blues Comes in All Colors 


By PETER 

The first two shows of the Benson & 
Hedges Blues ’90 series lasfweeEenS' 
at the Beacon Theater produced a 
decent amount of good music and 
loads of clues to the nature of the 
blues today. Ranging from Ry 
Cooder's spectacular re-imagining of 
American vernacular music to the 
Saturday-night functionalism of El- 
vin Bishop to Bo Diddley’s extrava¬ 
gant neo-primitivism, it was clear 
that what is labeled as blues comes in 
all colors and sizes. And in the pre¬ 
dominantly white audience, it was 
clear that the blues — now a code 
word for older black styles of music 
— has jumped cultures and built new 
relationships with a new audience. 

That audience, at least last Satur¬ 
day, was made up partly of guitar 
hounds who seemed drawn to music 
that encouraged them to participate 
in guitar virtuosity, the sort of thing 
that can't be found anymore in most 
stadium shows, from Janet Jackson 
to L. L. Cool J, or even in heavy-metal 
acts. Blues is now clearly a substitute 
for an older rock-and-roll experience, 
which at one time was a substitute for 
the blues experience. When the gui¬ 
tarist and singer Joe Louis Walker, 
backed by an average band, impro¬ 
vised tricky, rhythmically sophisti¬ 
cated solos, the crowed roared in en¬ 
couragement. 

That same night, the guitarist Al¬ 
bert Collins performed a routine set, 
playing lukewarm material, badly ar¬ 
ranged and badly paced, that had the 
crowd screaming. Mr. Collins is a 
wild and virtuosic guitarist, and his 
improvisations were what people 
wanted to hear. 

• 


WATROUS 

trained singers, Willie Green, Terry 
Evans and Bobby King. Mr. Cooder’s 
set obeyed none of the standard blues 
and rock strictures about involving 
the crowd; instead, he performed 
sumptuous pieces that seemed idiom¬ 
atically correct but weren’t. 

Working through gospel (“Jesus Is 
on the Main Line”), early rock 
(Chuck Berry's “13 (Question Meth¬ 
od”) and Depression-era songs, he 
made a case for the malleability of 
American music. He would take an 
urban rhythm-and-blues tune and add 
rural slide guitar, or pack it with 
dense gospel harmonies. The set, in¬ 
formal and potentially cloying, was 
proof that vernacular music can be 
dressed up in all sorts of different 
ways. 

The show last Sunday, featuring 
Bo Diddley, Mr. Collins (who was 
substituting for the singer Johnnie 
Taylor) and Booker T. and the M.G.'s, 
underscored the appeal of blues as 
primitive and raw music. Bo Diddley 
walked onstage wearing^ a cowboy 
hat, playing a square guitar and act¬ 
ing the part of the outsider, which 
few people in the audience had ever 
encountered in real life. 

He sang chants about bad breath, 
and he created a world of exaggera¬ 
tion and excess that was balanced by 
the carefulness of his guitar-playing 
and his gorgeous and precise singing. 
In his role as a buffoon, he has short¬ 
changed himself; on several tunes he 
led the journeyman backup band into 
loose group improvisations that al¬ 
lowed him to fool with guitar tex¬ 
tures, adding improvised riffs and 
solos that gave the music a serious¬ 
ness that could easily be overlooked. 


But the evening’s high point came 
in the form of an anomaly, a calm yet 
intense set by the reclusive guitarist 
Mr. Cooder, backed by the guitarist 
David Lindiey, Mr. Cooder’s son Joa¬ 
quin on percussion, and three gospel- 

Source: :^rms 


The sense of excess and humor was 
also in Mr. Collins’s set, where he 
would take a phrase or a note and 
repeat it, while his band’s horn sec¬ 
tion riffed, until anarchy threatened. 

, Mr. Collins, batters, his material, us- 

://www.inaustryaocuments.uci 
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Bo Diddley playing last weekend 
at the Beacon Theater. 


ing it as a foundation for his super¬ 
charged improvisations; walking out 
from the stage, up the aisles and into 
the Beacon’s lobby, he turned an old 
rhythm-and-blues trick into a new 
way of causing excitment. 

Again, the best set on Sunday, by 
Booker T. and the M.G.’s, was an 
anomaly. The band, which played a 
set of its old material, reveled in 
control, never bothering with the au¬ 
dience and its desires. Each piece 
moved precisely from section to sec¬ 
tion, with each instrument defining 
its own role in an arrangement. As 
with Mr. Cooder, the music the band 
played seemed almost classical, as if 
it were being played with a conscious¬ 
ness of its cultural position, and with* 
little concern that the audience exist¬ 
ed. It was music played for possibili¬ 
ties, full of dynamic and textural 
shifts. The concern for musical so¬ 
phistication, in the end, won the audi¬ 
ence more thoroughly than the ex- 
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John Lee Hooker, left, and Joe Cocker during blues concert at Madison Square Garden. 


Review/Blues ^ _______ 

Low-Key Tribute to John Lee Hooker 


ByJONPARELES 


The John Lee Hooker tribute con¬ 
cert on Tuesday night at Madison 
Square Garden was no tribute to Mr. 
Hooker’s music or influence. In a 
show that lasted more than four 
hours, Mr. Hooker had a chance to 
perform exactly five of his songs, 
sandwiched between guests who trot¬ 
ted out their own material. Imagine, 
by analogy, a Stephen Sondheim trib¬ 
ute at which no one had bothered to 
learn any of his songs. 

The tribute was reportedly the first 
blues concert at Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, but It Said less about the state of 
the blues than about the Benson and 
Hedges Blues Festival's uncertainty 
over wTiether blues fans would fill the 
arena without the lure of big rock 
names. Its message, perhaps inad¬ 
vertent, was that the generation of 
black musicians who electrified the 
blues is aging or dead, and that the 
blues has been bequeathed to white 
rockers who are willing to acknowl¬ 
edge roots once in a while. 

Except for Albert Collins, who was 
vouchsafed one guitar solo, and the 
harmonica player James Cotton, the 
program lacked the younger black 
musicians — such as Robert Cray, 
Jessie Mae Hemphill, Lonnie Brooks, 
Michael Hill, Joe Louis Walker, Chris 
Thomas, Johnny Copeland and Li’l 
Ed and the Imperials — for whom the 


Have white 
rockers inherited 
the blues? 


blues is a living legacy. The lineup 
also shifted the emphasis from the 
emotional directness of blues singing 
to the technical display of instrumen¬ 
tal solos. 

• 

Mr. Hooker is the minimalist of the 
blues, using one-chord vamps to car¬ 
ry tidings of desolation or exhorta¬ 
tions to good times. His style 
launched a thousand mediocre boogie 
bands at the end of the 1960’s, but his 
owm songs have a disquieting core in 
the combination of his deep, baleful 
voice and barbed squiggles of guitar. 
The concert offered one glimpse of 
Mr. Hooker's deepest blues when he 
sang the bleak “Hobo Blues” accom¬ 
panied by Ry Cooder on slide guitar 
and Mr. Cooder’s sparsely propulsive 
band, followed by an uptempo boogie. 
Bonnie Raitt, an unadvertised guest, 
then joined the group to sing ‘T’m in 
the Mood” with Mr, Hooker. From 
there, the show returned to shapeless 
rambling. 

The plan of the concert — a revue 


with three rhythm sections to back 
Mr. Hooker and guests — was a good 
idea that became overstuffed; side- 
men like Charlie Musselwhite on har¬ 
monica and A1 Kooper on organ end¬ 
ed up playing more solos than the 
stars did. Of the three bands, Mr 
Cooder’s group and an ensemble with 
three members of Little Feat plus the 
New Orleans bassist George Porte: 
were exemplary. But the opening 
group, which backed most of the con¬ 
cert’s second-tier names, plodded 
badly, perhaps worst when it turned 
Bo Diddley’s “Who Do You Love,“ 
the source of a revered rock rhythm 
into a polka. 

• 

The concert’s better performers in¬ 
cluded Johnny Winter, playing sinu¬ 
ous guitar solos; Gregg Allman, sing¬ 
ing with w'eary conviction backed by 
Warren Haynes’s slide guitar, and 
Mr. Cooder and his band. Willie Dix¬ 
on, the Chicago blues songwriter, 
drew a standing ovation as he shook 
his cane and sang “I Just Wanna 
Make Love to You.” 

But listeners also had to put up with 
Joe Cocker’s worn-out Ray Charles 
imitations, Huey Lewis’s mild-man¬ 
nered pop-blues and a slew of lesser 
lights. By the time Mr. Hooker re¬ 
turned to the stage for the closing 
“Boogie,” with his guitar and voice 
obscured by the stageful of guests, 
the concert had dragged on far too 
long. 


Source: https://www.inclustryclocunnents.ucsf.eclu/clocs/kzcllOOOO 2040567517 
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Blues With a B, as in Broken and Bawdy 


By JON PARELES 


Betrayal, bad luck, broken hearts 
and shaking hips — those were the 
makings of a triumphant concert on 
Friday night at Avery Fisher Hall, 
where the Bfinsnn & 
festival concluded with “Dynamic Di¬ 
vas.” Three rhythm-and-blues sing¬ 
ers who made their reputations in the 
1950’s and 1960’s — Etta James, Ruth 
Brown and Irma Thomas — and the 
Chicago blues singer Koko Taylor tes*. 
tificd to women’s strength and hu¬ 
mor, in voices that teased and 
growled, flirted and shouted. 

The vocal display was often mag¬ 
nificent, but emotionality, not virtuos¬ 
ity, was the main point. Each singer 
created a character for herself: Miss 
James was lusty and playful, Miss 
Brown gracious and sly, Miss Thom¬ 
as long-suffering and tender, Miss 
Taylor brash and blustery. And the 
three rhythm-and-blues singers are 
past masters of uniting singer and 
song, so that their improvisations 
carry the listener deeper into the 
song. 

Not that Miss James was above 
showing off. She has one of the great 
voices in American popular music, 
with a huge range, a multiplicity of 
tones and vast reserves of volume; 
she belted parts of her set with her 
microphone down at her waist, and 
part with no microphone at all. Her 
singing can be girlish and clear or 
grainy and gutsy, and in the course of 
a song she might repeat a line gently, 
roughly, angrily, sweetly. She tossed 
phrases back and forth with her 
band; she tossed phrases back and 
forth with the audience, which 
amused her by coming in ahead of its 
cues. (“You guys sing like you drive,” 
she bantered.) 



Miss James doesn’t have a hint of 
formality; she would bump and grind 
at the drop of a downbeat. But when 
she wanted to make a line sultry, or 
cutting, or flippant, she knew exactly 
what to do. “People who don’t like the 
blues — they’re phony,” she an¬ 
nounced. “They don’t want to deal 
with it.” 

• 

Where Miss James cut loose, Miss 
Brown has made herself a perfect, 
stylized mask: every note and ges¬ 
ture poised, so that the cockiness or 
heartbreak of the songs Ts balanced 
by a wry hindsight. Her band, which 
has been working regularly with her 



for a year, carries her voice like a 
feather bed; she pushes ahead of the 
beat or eases behind it knowing there 
will be a cushion of saxophones or 
organ to hold it. And amid the refine¬ 
ment, her voice carries tears and 
savage humor; the songs are never 
so polished that they don’t ring true. 

Miss Thomas has only improved 
since she had her hits in the early 
1960’s. She has a light, agile voice that 
carries unmistakable echoes of New 
Orleans tradition — the way she 
bends notes, the way she skips synco¬ 
pations across the beat and then 
glides to the end of a phrase. The 
songs Allen Toussaint wrote for her, 
including “It’s Raining” and “Cry 
On,” seem inconsolable, but her sing¬ 
ing suggests that she’ll get over her 
unhappiness. A 35-minute opening set 
was too short. 

• 

Koko Taylor has a smart tactic; 
she makes male boasts her own, 
switching the gender in songs from 
Bo Diddley, Willie Dixon and Ted 
Nugent to flaunt her own spunk or to 
face down paranoia. Her band, fea¬ 
turing James Johnson on guitar, 
knocks out crisp, chugging minor-key 
blues. But Ms. Taylor is such a lim¬ 
ited singer — rasping her high notes, 
crooning her low ones and not linger¬ 
ing on anything in between -- that her 
bravado sounds forced. Unlike the 
other women on the bill, she didn’t 
have enough lung power to inflate her 
own persona. 

Both Ms. Taylor and Miss Thomas 
were sabotaged by a sound mix that 
made their bands sound scattered 
and the vocals hollow. It’s the kind of 
mix heard too often at Avery Fisher 
Hall, but the sets by Miss Brown and 
Miss James.proved it didn’t have' to 
be that way. 


Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/clocs/kzdlOOOO 
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John Lee Hooker, center, on stage with Johnny Winter and Bonnie Raitt at the Garden. 

Hooker: The Natural Bluesman 


A TRIBUTE TO JOHN LEE HOOKER. A blues banquet with 
Bonnie Raitt Ry Cooder, Gregg Allman, Mick Reetwood, Joe 
Cocker, Huey Lewis, James Cotton, Johnny Winter, Willie 
Dixon, Bo Diddley and many more. Benson & Hedges Blues, 
Madison Square Garden, Tuesday night. 


By John Anderson 

STAFF WRITER 

J OHN LEE HOOKER’S own primeval 
rumblings provided the most enjoyable 
and most revealing moments during his 
big-name-heavy tribute at the Garden 
Tuesday night. Hunkered down in a 
chair alongside guitarist Ry Cooder, the 73-year- 
old bluesman ofTered his young audience a lesson 
in the blues — and maybe scai^ the heU out of 
them, too. 

It was the natural Hooker: stark, minimal, 
spooky and uncompromising. Echoing the earli¬ 
est Delta tradition, he stripped the music to its 
rawest state. Don’t try to pretty me up, he might 
have told his sidemen, ’cause the blues ain’t pret¬ 
ty. And it ain’t about screaming guitars till dawn. 

This was a point lost on some of the performers 
who would subsequently take the stage during a 
show that had more than its share of clumsy mo¬ 
ments. Hooker, though, shone like the sun. 

He might reduce a 12-bar blues to <" r 10 
depending on his whim, but Hooker got precise 
and eubtle support from Cooder — who had just 

Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/kzdlOOOO 


performed a stunning set of his own with singer? 
Terry Evans, Willie Green and Bobby King, drum¬ 
mer Jim Keltner and bassist Tim Drummond. 

There was a sense of respect and affection for 
the older man’s idiosyncratic style, which was 
amplified when Bonnie Raitt, a previously unan¬ 
nounced guest, joined him for their Gram my- 
winning duet, *T’m in the Mood.” Their numbers 
were a vast improvement over Hooker’s first ap¬ 
pearance on stage, when he was fairly over¬ 
whelmed by guitars and harmonicas and became 
less of a focus than an excuse to boogie. And it 
was a dream compared to the final jam, which 
became a pudding of confused sound. 

One problem, it seemed, was not so much a 
lack of rehearsal or the informality of the show, 
but in a basic lack of familiarity with standard 
blues material. Chicago blues legend Willie Dix¬ 
on, for instance, came on stage later in the eve¬ 
ning to sing two of his classics: ‘T Just Want to 
Make Love to You” and “Wang Dang Doodle.” 

The band of the moment, which included Liule 
Feat members Paul Barrere, Bill Payne and Ri¬ 
chie Hayward, seemed never to have heard the 
songs before and Dixon, urging the group to ad¬ 
just its tempo, appeared increasingly uncomfort¬ 
able. It would have been appropriate for some of 
the performers, who presumably volunteered for 
this Benson & H^ges Blues show (a benefit for 
the D^ta Blues Museum) to aquaint themselves 

Please see HOOKER on Page 11 
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